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admitted to be much less effective than the preventive, and the various 
procedures to be carried out after infection has occurred are carefully 
stated. 3 

The concluding section of the work is that upon Obstetric Surgery 
which includes a timely and interesting discussion of the subject of Celi¬ 
otomy for Sepsis in the Childbearing Period. We regret that in a work 
of the present character that no mention is made, if only to condemn it 
of manual dilatation of the os as an obstetric surgical procedure: only 
once (page 596, under Placenta Pnevia) do we find accouchement forc6 
mentioned Instrumental dilatation of the uterus by means of Hegar’s 
larnier s, Barnes’s, and Champetier de Ribes’s dilators is fully described 
and illustrated. Incision of the parturient cervix, multiple or deep, we 
lu-x*° reference to, and perhaps it is properly omitted, in view of 
the fact that our data are not yet sufficient to warrant positive conclusions. 

I he obstetrician and the general practitioner will find this book not only 
a pleasant and interesting volume, but the most valuable of its kind, both 
on account of the wide experience of the several authors and because 
of the attractiveness and accuracy of its illustrations. Its value to the 
student is enhanced, in addition to the above, because of the systematic 
avoidance of conflicting statements and the fulness and clearness with 
which directions for treatment are stated. As an authority, as a book 
of reference, as a “ working-book ” for the student or practitioner, we 
commend it because we believe there is no better. J. C. E. 


A Text-book of Practical Medicine, designed fob the Use of 

Students and Practitioners of Medicine. By Alfred L. Loomis, 

M.D., LL.D. Eleventh edition. New York: William Wood & Co., 1895. 

A text-book that has gone through ten editions in as many years is 
a rare thing in these days, when competitors issue from the press at the 
rate of about one a month. When the first edition of the work before 
us appeared the field was not so full, yet it kept its place, and the ap¬ 
pearance of this eleventh edition shows a determination to maintain its 
position. At least we assume that this is the reason for its appearance, 
and that it is not issued as a memorial to its author. 

It might seem that criticism of such a work would be superfluous, but 
the cntichos semi-historical duties to perform. He knows that text¬ 
books on the practice of medicine have their fates, like others, and so 
tumish stnkingbut melancholy evidences of the progress of our art. 

The plan of Dr. Loomis’s book will rarely be followed in future works 
on practice. The introductory chapters on General Pathology and Bac¬ 
teriology may have been necessary in former days, but do not now serve 
any useful purpose. 

In reading the subsequent chapters it is easy to find the reason for the 
popularity of this work. ^ That is due, we think, to the air of candor and 
sincerity pervading all its pages. Encyclopaedic knowledge is not set 
torth, but in almost every chapter it is made clear that the author had 
observed carefully, had thought earnestly for himself, and so had arrived 
at convictions of original and real value. All this is set forth in a plain 
and simple way, so that the student sees clear pictures of disease to store 
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in his memory, and the physician finds in positive terms what he formerly 
but dimly grasped. Such books are read by students of medical.litera- 
ture long after the mere compilations are forgotten. The descriptions 
of signs and symptoms are painstaking and on the whole accurate; the 
directions for treatment minute and careful, revealing the skilled prac¬ 
tical therapeutist. Remedies are recommended confidently, at times 
freely, but never without a conviction as to their value. On the other 
hand, drugs found useless by the author are so described. The style is 
usually clear and plain. At times a semi-didactic manner is adopted, 
and repetition, so useful in oral instruction, is sometimes used with good 
effect, as in the chapter on Pneumonia, in which the panting respiration 
is mentioned several times. Occasionally the statements are unintelli¬ 
gible, as when the author tells us (p. 265) that “ most patients do best 
on a diet free from hydrocarbons,” or that for patients with gastric ulcer 
rest in bed for three months is necessary. “ Spiliform ” bacilli (p. 29) 
are new to us; the statement (p. 332) “ Iceland is the only country in 
which the hammtoids are not found ” doe3 not convey any information ; 
nor can we imagine what is meant by the following (p. 818): “ An 
organized ferment, bacterium, or tarnea {which develops to a certain point 
in a proper medium and then suddenly ceases its career), has been found 
in blood and breath and in glycerin on which children with measles 
have breathed.” 

The classification is in some respects peculiar.. Basedow’s disease is 
placed among diseases of the heart; dengue is considered between the 
sections on Acute and Chronic Malaria; there is a chapter on “ Gastric 
Dyspepsia,” in which no good reasons are given for the use of such a 
term. The work shows strange survivals in the sections on Pathology. 
It is said (p. 265) that “ the varieties of cancer of the stomach are 
scirrhus, medullary, and epithelial. Any one may undergo colloid de¬ 
generation and thus appear as either villous or melanotic cancer.” The 
introduction to the section on malaria shows the influence of. modem 
investigations. The statement, however, that “ forms of malarial para¬ 
sites ripe for segmentation are not often seen in the blood from the 
finger, except in malignant cases,” is not correct.. The pathology of 
malarial pigmentation as here given is purely fanciful, and all through 
the discussion of malarial disease ancient and long-abandoned views are 
advanced, to. the exclusion of modem and exact knowledge now so 
accessible. 

In the sections on Diagnosis newer methods are rarely mentioned. The 
stomach-pump[!] is recommended several times, but the systematic.use 
of the stomnen-tube in diagnosis and the chemical and other examina¬ 
tions of the stomach-contents are not referred to. The modem methods 
of examining the blood are not alluded to. 

The remarks on treatment are for the most part commendable. The 
indications for and method of cold bathing in typhoid fever, are not 
such as should be followed. The section on Diphtheria, which is said to 
have been revised by a specialist, has a non-committal note on the serum- 
treatment which is not only antiquated, but all the more aggravating be¬ 
cause of the evident room for an adequate statement The assertion that 
“ Loreta’s operation of digital divulsion ” of the pylorus “ has been folr 
lowed by quite invariably favorable results ” (p. 283) is very remark¬ 
able, the result in a large percentage of cases being death, and in many 
others failure. 
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The section on Nervous Diseases, also revised by a specialist, makes 
no mention of the neuron doctrine, while the description of “ system- 
diseases ” is said to be recent. 

The work is evidently no longer useful as a text-book. It is to be 
read rather for what it was than what it is; as a picture of the practice 
of the past rather than a guide to the present. Some of the chapters, as 
those on Smallpox, Typhus Fever, and ^Relapsing Fever, can long be 
referred to by reason of the fidelity of their descriptions of disease. 

It is to be regretted that the mechanical execution of the work is not 
more adapted to honor the author whose loss the profession as a whole, 
as well as the numerous readers of former editions, will long deplore. 
The plates are badly battered, the cuts worn, and the proof-reading 
wretched. An enumeration of the inexcusable typographical errors 
would far exceed the limits of an ordinary review. G. D. 


A Manual of the Modern Theory and Technique of Surgical 

Asepsis. By Carl Beck, M.D. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1895. 

This little volume is unlike anything hitherto published in that it 
combines the practical and the theoretical in the treatment of wounds. 
There, are chapters on the Influence of Microbes, the Importance of 
Asepsis, Means of Disinfection, Prophylactic Disinfection, Disinfection of 
Instruments and Dressings, Aseptic Open-wound Treatment, Renewal 
of Dressings, Technique of an Aseptic Operation, Aseptic Injection, and 
Asepis in Private Practice. 

The historical and past traditions are so mingled with the modern 
methods advocated that unless one is thoroughly conversant with the 
subject he is likely to be confused. 

The chapter on the Renewal of Dressings is an excellent one. The 
apparently unimportant details of the book will be found by the house- 
surgeons of our hospitals and the medical student through the last of his 
course to be of a very great value. It is difficult to find, except in this 
little manual, these details of treatment carefully dealt with. 

C. L. S. 


The Treatment of Wounds, Ulcers, and Abscesses. By W. Watson 

Cheyne, F.E.S. Philadelphia: Lea Bros. & Co., 1895. 

As the title indicates, the author discusses only a portion of the sub¬ 
ject of the treatment of wounds in this most interestingly written book. 
The idea suggested at page 4, that there is in the healing process any¬ 
thing resembling an inflammatory process, is quite at variance with the 
most advanced pathology of repair. 

The book is written entertainingly, and is of great value to the stu¬ 
dent in .that.it considers questions which are constantly coming up to 
him during his service as dresser and hospital interne. 

There is comparatively little new for the surgeon in active practice. 

C.L.S. 



